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Four hundred and ninety-ninth, meeting. 

October 8, 1861. — Monthly Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Professor Sophocles read the following communication : — 

Remarks on the Dialect of Tzakonid. 

There is no historical evidence that the less-cultivated dialects of 
ancient Greece were written or spoken after the close of the third 
century of our era.* The language of Constantinople, the new capital 
of the Roman empire, was a continuation of later Greek. For about 
eleven centuries it was the language of books, of imperial edicts, of 
ecclesiastical canons, and of the ritual of the Eastern Church. Which 
being the case, it was naturally more or less employed by all those 
whose mother tongue was the Greek, in whatever part of the empire 
they might be found. This seems to be the principal reason why the 
Byzantine Greek was not subdivided into new dialects. 

The Romaic, or Modern Greek, the immediate offspring of Byzan- 
tine Greek, cannot be said to have dialects, as this word is commonly 
<used by grammarians. The Greek inhabitant of Epirus, Macedonia, 
or Thrace finds no difficulty in conversing with the native of Crete, 

* The following passage, in which Porphyrogenitus speaks of the JEgean 
Sea, is apparently a confused quotation from Artemidorus the geographer, 
who died very near the beginning of the first century before Christ POR- 
PHYROGENITUS, Them. 1, 17, p. 42 'Opolcas Sc Ka\ 6 'AprcpiD&pos ra avrd 
(pj](TL r$ 2r/)a)3a)w • *&Kpa tls ccttiv AioXt'dof, r)v Atya oi €7rt;(a>pioi 6vopd£ov<riv 9 
d<t> r)s kcl\ to irekayos rr)v TOLavrrjv dvopaalav 7rpoar€i\r)(j)€V. AloXibos be \eyco 
ovk eBvovs ovopaalav, dWd yXcbrrqs lbia>pa • r) yap tS>v 'EWrjvcov ykSyrra els 7r€VT€ 

biakeicrovs DiJjprjTai Ka\ dirb pev rrjs MiXqrov pe\pi rrjs 'E</>€<riW ndkecas 

kcu avrrjs Spvpvrjs kcu Ko\ocf>S>vos 'la>i>a>i> ioji KaroiKia, otnves 77} t©v 'leai/aw 
SiaAe'/cnp xpSivrai. 'A7t6 be Ko\o(j)S>vos pfypi KXafo/xeiwy Ka\ rrjs dvrvnkpav rrjs 
Xiov yrjs kcu avrrjs rrjs Mirvkr)vrjs kcu rov KaXovpevov Hepydpov AloXe&v iarip 
dnoLKia, otnves 8ia\eKT<p xp&vrai rav AtoXeaw. Ta he eirtKeiva rovrtav dirb rov 
Xeyopevov Acktov Ka\ ea>s 'AftvDov kcu avrrjs TLpoirovribos Ka\ pexP* Kufiicou Ka\ 
tov irorapov tov Xeyopevov TpavUov irdvres TpaiKol 6vopd£ovrai, kcll kolvt} 8ta- 
Xckto) xpebi/rai, irXrjv BvfairiW, ort Acopucov ecrriv dnouda. It will be observed 
that Artemidorus divides the northwestern coast of Asia Minor, not according 
to race, but according to language. 
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Rhodes, or Cyprus. As to vulgarisms and local and slang terms, 
which abound in every district and large town, they cannot with any 
degree of propriety be classed with dialectic peculiarities. Their ex- 
istence is usually ephemeral, and as a general thing they are of little 
value to the philologist. 

A few centuries ago, a Greek by the name of Kabhasilas asserted 
that the number of dialects into which the popular Greek was sub- 
divided was over seventy. Now, if by dialects he meant anything, he 
must have meant patois ; and if so, he ought to have added many 
more ; for the illiterate of almost every village have their peculiar 
barbarisms. If it be asked why he selected seventy as the round 
number, we may answer that Kabhasilas, in common with all the 
ignorant of the East, was a believer in the marvellous properties of 
certain numbers, of which seventy is one. For, in the first place, it is 
the product of the sacred number seven and of the perfect number 
ten ; the perfection of the latter emanating from the mystical fact that 
it is contained in the quaternary, the source of inexhaustible nature, as 
the Pythagoreans express it. Secondly, this number appears more 
than once in the Bible. Thus, we have threescore and ten palm-trees 
in the desert of Sinai, and seventy disciples. Thirdly, the Old Testa- 
ment was translated by seventy interpreters (the celebrated Septua. 
gint), every one of whom was inspired during the laborious process 
of translating, and often mistranslating, Hebrew into Greek. It is 
true that, according to the legend, the version was the work of sev- 
enty-two learned Jews, each tribe having furnished six accomplished 
scholars ; but as seventy-two is not remarkably mystical, it was 
thought proper by the regulators of religious opinion to reduce it to 
seventy. Further, the ignorant believe that Saint Luke the Evan- 
gelist painted seventy wonder-working pictures of the Virgin, one of 
which is now in the principal church of Tenos, and another in Bo- 
logna. And if any one doubts whether Luke was a painter, the priest 
informs him that Saint John of Damascus, one of the great fathers of 
the Church, distinctly states that the Evangelist painted the picture of 
the Virgin, and sent it as a present to his friend Theophilus.* And 
if he could paint one, he might have painted seventy. 

* JOANNES DAMASCENUS, I, p. 618 D BXeW pot, kcl\ rbv evayyckHrrrjv koi 
airoaroKov Aovfcav • ovxi rrjs iravayjpavrov kcu aeirrapQcvov Map las tt}V Tiptop 
ctJcbVa awoTopij<re #ccu wpbs Qe6(f>iKov Zncpfa ; 

vol. v. 38 
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On the eastern shores of Peloponnesus there is a small district 
called Tzakonia, or Tzahonid (in three syllables). It is contained in 
the ancient Gynuria, which lay between Argolis and Laconia.* The 
language spoken by the inhabitants of this region is unintelligible to 
those whose mother tongue is the Romaic. To the philologist it is 
nothing more than a very barbarous Romaic. In the common lan- 
guage of the Greeks, the corruptions or changes are in a great meas- 
ure systematic, and it is very easy for the critical scholar to trace 
them to their mediaeval and ancient sources. But the dialect of Tza- 
konia is apparently a jargon, in the usual acceptation of the term. It 
is broken Greek. Many of its roots, indeed, are traceable to the 
Greek, but its inflections usually deviate from the Greek type. In 
short, it is not a regularly developed modern Greek patois. And 
the question is, when and under what circumstances it came into 
being. 

In investigating the affinities of a language, one of the first requisites 
is to examine its pronouns, pronominal adjectives, pronominal adverbs, 
numerals, case-endings, and personal endings (which are in reality 
fragmentary pronouns). These elements constitute its essential char- 
acteristics. And when a language loses them, it loses, as it were, its 
consciousness. If we apply this rule to the language of Tzakonia, it 
will be found that many or most of these characteristics are so different 
from those of the Romaic, and their resemblance to the corresponding 
words in Greek is so general, that they may be referred to more than 
one of the Indo-European languages. Thus, its word for «yo> is i o-ov, 
which has the elements of the ecclesiastical Slavic a( . For av it has 
1 kiov (in two syllables), and for W, t{cs, which does not differ from 
the Slavic tshcab. 

Some scholars fancy they discover Doricisms and Ionicisms in this 
dialect ; and by a natural process of reasoning they infer that the Tza- 
koniots are a remnant of the ancient Cynurians, an aboriginal people, 
whom Herodotus was inclined to regard as Doricized loniam, that is, 
Ionians who in the course of time adopted the manners, customs, laws, 

* The villages in which this dialect is spoken are the following : r\ Kaord- 
vir£a, fj Strcya, t6 UpatrroPj to Atwdi, to MeXavov, to Aepdi>, to. KaXvfiia tov 
dyiov 'Avdpeov, ra Kovvovma. The original forms of 2iTcva } Hpaorov, and 
Acpldt are npodoruov, Acwidas, and 6 2/raj>ay, all found in Phrantzes, 
p. 159. 
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and dialect of the Dorians.* Now whenever a classical scholar goes 
to Greece to find Dorians and Ionians, it is ten to one but that he suc- 
ceeds in finding Dorians and Ionians. He selects such words and 
phrases and facts as are agreeable to his hypothesis, and takes no 
notice of those which contradict it. He lays much stress upon coinci- 
dences, but disregards differences. He overlooks the fact that the gen- 
uine Romaic contains infinitely more Doricisms than the jargon of 
Tzakonia. If the modern Tzakoniots were the descendants of the 
Doricized Ionians of Herodotus, we should naturally expect to find a 
great similarity between their language and that now used in Crete, 
Melos, Thera, Carpathus, Rhodes, and other Doric islands. 

What was, then, the origin of this dialect? Before we attempt to 
answer the question, it will be necessary to ascertain what foreign 
races migrated to Greece after it became a Roman province. 

Of all the barbarians that overran Greece previously to the ninth 
century, the Slavs alone are represented by the Byzantine historians 
as having permanently settled in Greece. They began to come in 
contact with the Greeks in the early part of the sixth century. And 
for nearly two hundred years after they crossed the Danube they, 
conjointly with other barbarians, did little else than devastate Illyria, 
Thrace, and Greece.t Soon after the terrible plague which, in the 



* HEROD. 8, 73 OIkcci be tt^p Tlikanovvriarov edpea iirrd. Tovtgbp be ra fiep 
bvo avro\Bova iovra Kara \a>pav tbpvrat vvv rtj Kai t6 rrdAcu oLkcov, 'ApKabes re 

Kai Kvvovpiot Ot be Kvpovpioi avroxQoves eopres boKeovai povvoi clvat 

*\a>ves, eKbeb&pievprai be vrro re 'ApyeiW apxdfiepoi Kai rod \pouov-, eopres *Op- 
verjrai kol irepiotKoi. THUC. 5, 41 Tqs Kvvovpias yrjs .... vtp.ovrat 8' ahr\\» 
AaKebatpdpioi. Strab. 8, 6, 17 Kvvovpia, substantively. 

f PROCOPIUS, IT, p. 397, 18 (A. D. 547) 'Ywo tovtop t6p x(^ vov ^kXoPtjp&p 
orpdrevpa biafSdpres irorap.bp"\<rrpop 'iWvpiovs &7ravras «XP l 'Entbafipiap ebpa- 
trav dvrjKfcrTa epya. 449 (A. D. 550) *Icrrpoi> be Trorap.bp biafidpres dp(f)l Nat- 
<rbv rjkdov, k. t. X. MENANDER, p. 404, 15 (A. D. 576) "On Kepai£ofiepr}s rrjs 
'EWdbos vnb 2K\af}T)voi>p, k t.X. Malalas, p. 490, 6 Mrjvl fiapTta* IpbtKTi- 
£>pos Z' e7rav€a-Trja-av oi Ovvvoi Kai ol 2«cXaj3ot rjj Gpa/cfl, Kai 7To\ep.r]0-aPTei iro\- 
\ovs direKTCipav, Kai npas eirpalbevaap. THEOPHANES, p. 360 (A. D. 551 -j- 8) 
Ta> d* at/ra> eret €7rap€0"rrja-ap Ovppot Kai SxXdjSot rfj QpqKfl 7rXij^ rroXXd. 532 
(A. D. 656 -|- 8) Ot be 2«Xaj3ii/oi roifra) [r<j> 'A/Sdcpa^/tiai/] irpotrpvepres cvp 
alrco ip Ivpla KarrjXdop xtXtdbfs ireire, Kai ^Ktjarap eh rr\p 9 Airdp.eiap x™P av ep 
Koopj] 2k€voko(3ov\(i>. 559 (A. D. 683 -}- 8) Tovtg) t<j> era *lovaripiap6s dneXe- 
£aro e*K rStp fieTOLKicrOeprcap vn avrov SjeXd/Scap Kai ea-Tpdrevae xiKidbas A', Kai 
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middle of the eighth century, visited Southern Italy, Sicily, and Greece, 
the Slavs established themselves as settlers in the depopulated prov- 
inces of continental and peninsular Greece. "Only those escaped 
death who fled from the infected regions," says Saint Nicephorus the 
Confessor.* According to Porphyrogenitus, all the rural districts 
of Greece (r) x&P a ) were occupied by the Slavs and became barbarous, 
when Constantine Copronymus the iconoclast was Emperor, f The 
anonymous epitomizer of Strabo, who must have lived after the eighth 
century, says, "And now the Slavic Scythians occupy nearly the 
whole of Epirus, Hellas, Peloponnesus, and Macedonia." And again, 
" But now the names Pisatae, and Caucones, and Pylians are not 
used ; for all these regions are inhabited by Scythians " ; J Scythians 

oTrkio-as avrovs encovopaaev avrovs \cl6p tt e pi ova lov, ap\ovrd Te avrcov 
Nc)9ouXoj> roijpofia* 

The K in 2ic\dfZos , SjcXaj&jwfc, and the in 20Xd£or, do not belong to the 
radical portion of these forms : they were introduced by the Greeks in order 
to bring them under the analogy of o-KXrjpos, aBepos or rather e-o~0\6s. 

* THEOPHANES, p. 651 (A. D. 738+8) T<j> b* aira eret \otfia>brjs Bdvaros 
riVo St/etXtar nai KaXaftplas dp£dfiepos, olov n irvp empefi6p,epop eirl tt)p Movoffa- 
aiav koX 'EXXdSa koa ras irapaneifiepas pr)aovs f)\Bep bi SXrfs ttjs IA' Ipbucrmpos* 
652 *H be avrr) \oifiucr) vdcros rov ftovfieovos dpebpapep rj} irepreKaibeKdrrj eiripe- 
p.r)o*€i iv ttj jSao-tXifii jt(5X«. Nicephorus Const antinopolit anus, p. 70, 11 
"Raff ovs roirovs to (pBoponotbv eire<j>veTO irdBos, dirav dpBpa>ira>p yepos tmvep.6- 
fjLevov biekve Te *al apbrjp €^T)<pdvi(e, Aiea&Brj 8 dp tis Beta irdpras jSot/Xqo'Cf, 
Bans as iropp(OTaT<a tovtcup t&p x<u>poav dnebpa. *EireTeipeTo be ra tt)s (pOopds 
fjLoKiara irepl rb BufaVrtov. 

t Porphyrogenitus, Them. p. 53 'Eo-BXap&Brj be irdaa t) x®P a K <& 7*' 
yopc ftdp(3apos, ore 6 XoipiKo? Bdvaros irdaav eftoaiceTO tt)p olKovpevrjv, oTrrjptKa 
Kovoravrlvos 6 ttjs Konpias eirapvpos to, aicTJirrpa ttjs t&p Pcofiatatv bieiirep 
dpxyS' *Qot€ two t&p e/e He\oirovvT\<rov pAya <f>povovvra eirl ttj avrov cvytpfia, 
fpa fir) \eya> bvayepeiq, Eixprjpiov eicelpop top irepifiorjTOP ypappariKbv (urooxa^ai 
els avrbp Tovrot t6 BpvXovfiepop lapfielov, 

Vapacr&oeidrjs o\fns eaBXapcoptVTj. 

Hp be olros NtKqrar 6 Krjbevaas eirl Bvyarpl 2o(plq XpiOTO(f)6pop top vlop row 
Kaikov Pa>/uivov koX dyaBov j3ao"tXea>r. 

J Strab. Chrestomath. Ill, p. 507 Kat pvp be irdaap *Uireipop ml 'EXkdba 
trx^op Ka\ JIe\oir6ppTjcrop Kal Maiccbovlap SfcvBai SxXd'jSot pejioprai. 519 "Svp 
be ovbe opopd eari Uiaarap /cat KavKoovow Kal IIuXiW • aVoira yap ravra 2kvBcu 
vcpovrai. In the first of these passages, "SKkd/Boi may be a gloss. 
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in the Byzantine writers meaning simply Northern Barbarians. But 
although they did not enter Greece as conquerors, they disdained to 
consider themselves as subjects of the Byzantine Emperor. They en- 
joyed their national independence, and were a source of trouble to the 
government at Constantinople.* In the ninth century, the Emperor 
Basil, according to his son, Leo the Wise or the Philosopher, succeeded 
in thoroughly subjugating, Romanizing, Christianizing, and Grecizing 
the Slavs in his dominion. Their soldiers, being trained after the Ro- 
man system of tactics, were of essential service to the Graeco-Romans. 
Their own princes, of course, had lost their power over them.f 



* Theophanes, p. 663 (A. D. 750 -j- 8) Toxir<p tg> eret KvvvTavrivos ras 
Kara MaKeboplap ^icXafiivias jJxi l( *X* iT€V(T€V '> * a * T0VS Xomovs vrroxeiptovs inoi- 
170-6. 707 (A. D. 775 —J— 8) Tovrtp to> eret elprjvcvaaaa Elprjvr) pera rap *Apd~ 
f&<ov Kal abeiap evpovaa dnoo'TeXXei Iravpaiuov top narpiKiov Kal XoyoBerrjp 
rov o£eos bpdpov pera bvpdpe&s voWtjs Kara t&p 2*Xaj3tVa)i> i&p£>p. Kat /car«X- 
Ba>P inl QearcrcLkoviKrjv Kal 'EXXada vnera^e rrdvras Kal virotyopovs inolrjo-e tjj 
/SacriXeta. ElaijXOev be Kal iv HeXonopprjO-cp Kal noWr/v alx^aXaxriav Kal \d(f)vpa 
jjyaycvrfi t&p Vwpaivp jSaonXf la. Porphyrogenitus, Cer. p. 634, 11 Xpfj 
tlbepai 07T(os ibe£aro Mt^a^X 6 ftcurikcvs 2k\6(3ovs tovs aVaKrqa-aiTas iv x&PQ 
rfj 2ov/3deXma koi dpe\B6pras els ra oprj Kal ndXip Karacpvyuvras rfj avroKparo- 

pucr} Kal vyjrrjXrj fiaaiXela Kat cvBeais ctcnfofli/aw erepoi SicXd^ot Qe ao-aXo- 

plktjs dpxovrias, k. r.X. Adm. p. 217 (A. D. 802-811) NiKrjobopos ra rap 
Pa> pal cop a-KrJTrrpa iKpdrei, Kal ovrot ep ra depart Sptcs rrjs HeXowopprjaov aVo- 
OTaaiP cpporjaapres Trp&rov pep rat tSp yeirdpcap oIklos rap Tpauc&p igenopBovp 
Kal els apirayriP erldevro .... /ie0' eavr&p exopres Kal 'A(f)pitcovs Kal XapaKrjPovs. 
221 Kat irdpras pep tovs SKXdftovs Kal Xomovs apviroraKTovs tov Beparos IIcXo- 
iroppfio-ov (mirage [Bcoktiotos] Kal ixcip&o-aro. Mopoi be ot 'Efeptrat Kal ot 
MiXrfyyol KareXel(f)BT)o*ap xmb rr)p AaKebaipoplap Kal rb *EXo$, k. r. X. 

f Leo, Tactic. 18, 100 Kat ra 2/cXaj3t#ca be eBvr\ opoblatrd re rjaav Kal opo- 
rpona aXXrjXois Kal iXcvBepa, prjbapm bovXovaBai rj apxcvBat neiBopepa, Kal 
pdXiara or[c] rrepap tov Aavovfiiov kcltcokovv ip rfj 18 la x^P a - "OBep Kal ipravBa 
ircpaia>0epra Kal oiopel fiiao-Bepra bigaaBai tt)p bovXeiap oix erepta r)bia>s neiBe- 
crdai fjBeXoPy akXa t pair op rwa eavr&p. Kpelrrop yap rjyovpro an 6 tov apxopros 
rrjs eavrSp (jyvXrjs (frBeLpeaBai, rj toIs VoapalKols bovKeveiv Kal xmoKkipevBai popois. 
Ot be tov aayrrjpiov ftairrlo-paTOS top [(fxario-php V] KaTabe^dpevot axP 1 r ® v ^^re- 
ptop xpdpoiP, tovto oaop kot avrovs els dpxaias iXevBepias o-vpfjBetap biarrjpovprai. 
The text is Qprrupt here. 18, 102 TaCra ovp 6 fjperepos 7rarrjp /cat Fcopalcou 
avTOKpdrayp Baaikeios t£>p dpxai&v iBv&v [read iBa>v~\ eneicre pcraaTrjvai, Kal 
ypaiKOiO'as Kal apxovai Kara top VoipaiKOP tvttop vword^as Kal fiairTlo-pan 
TiptiaraS) tjjs be bovkeias rjkevBep&ve tg*v eavrtov dpxdprap Kal arpareveaBai Kara. 
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With regard to the Slavs of Peloponnesus, Porphyrogenitus informs 
us that tho^e who occupied the slopes of the Pentadactylus (the me- 
diaeval name of the Taygetus) were called 'EfepTrai and MtXqyyot.* 
The word 'Efeplra* means simply natives of'E&pov, the mediaeval name 
of "EXos; e£>po (neuter) in Slavic meaning lake, and in this case apply- 
ing to the lake or swamp (ZXos) in the vicinity of the ancient *EXoy. 
As to MtXtyyyoi, it is analogous to the ancient word Acovrivoi, that is, it 
applies both to the place and to the people inhabiting it. In the 
" Book of the Conquest of the Morea by the Franks," this place is 
Called MfXeyyoi or MeXiyoi, or in the singular MeXiyyoi/ or MeXiyov.f 
The same book uses also ra 2«Xa^«ca, the Slavic settlements, and iw 
2kXci£g>i/ 6 tyoyyos, the district of the Slavs, with reference to the Slavs 
of Laconia.} The neuter t6 Mc\iy6v occurs once in Phrantzes, an 
author of the fifteenth century .§ These Slavs are represented as an 
arrogant and refractory people. " They have no respect for mas- 
ters," says the " Book of the Conquest of the Morea by the Franks." || 



ra>v Pcofialois 7r6\epovvT<av i$vS>v cgenafocvo-ev ovt<d nm eVi/ieXcop ircp\ra roi- 
ai>Ta fiia<C€ift€vof. A16 Kal dpeplpvovs Fapaiovs €K ttjs noWaKis dno S/tXd/Jaw 
ytvoptvris avraptrias cVotJjcrc, noWas vir €K€tv(ov o^X^erets Kal noXepovs roig 
ndXai xpovois vtropcivavras* 

If ypaiK<b<ras, having Grecized, is not a corrupt reading, it is formed from 
ypaiKoa, to make one rpcuicos, after the analogy of adXaftoco, from 20Xa- 
pos. See o-0Xa£oa>, in the Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek, and 
compare cKbc8a>pl€vvTai (from ex&apicuo/jai, a compound of e* and Awpuvs) 
in Herodotus (8, 73). 

* See above, p. 301. 

t Conquest, 1666 "On 6 £vybs t£>v MeXiyyaw tvi yap Spoyyos pe'yas, For 
the ridge of Melingi is a large district. 3205 TS>v dpxrjy&v €pr)waav tS>v Me- 
Xiyya>v tov bpdyyov, equivalent to 'Eprjvvo-av twv apxyycav tov bpoyyov tg>v 
MeXtyyaw. 386 'E*c ra>v £vy<ov twv McXiy&i/ rfXdav ra mfca tovs. 1671 
"Or* d<f>6rov eyciP€TOv tov Mi£i0pa rb Kaarpov Kal m and™ eis tov £vybv tov 
McXiyyoC tov bpoyyov. 3262 Els tov Bpoyyov yap tov MeXtyou opoim ttjs 
T£aK<oviaS' 

t Ibid. 1713. 3279. 

§ Phrantzes, p. 159 MeXiyov. 

|| CONQUEST, 1666 "On 6 (vy6s to>v McXiyeai/ m yap bpoyyos pcyas, Kal 
e^ci Khxicovpais bwarals, x^P aiS 7"P Kai peydXais, ' AvQp&irovs dXa(ovtKovs 
k ov o-cpovrai avBdvrrjv. In this poem, yap is often introduced simply to fill 
out the line. 
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And from Porphyrogenitus we learn that the 'E^po-at and the MiXqyyot 
were the last to submit to the government at Constantinople.* 

According to an anonymous writer of the fourteenth century, Pelo- 
ponnesus was at that time inhabited by a mongrel population, the prin- 
cipal elements being Lacedaemonians, Italians, Peloponnesians, Slavs, 
Illyrians, Egyptians, and Jews.f By Lacedcemonians and Peloponne- 
sians he must mean the modern Map tares and Map aires. His 
Illyrians are our 'ApPavlres* As to his Aiyvirrioi, they are most 
probably the Tv<f>roi, Gypsies, of the present day, who are currently 
believed in the Levant to be of Egyptian origin, perhaps because the 
Gypsies who first appeared among the Greeks came from Egypt. It 
is possible, however, that this writer's Egyptians may be the descend- 
ants of the Saracens and the Africans, who, conjointly with the Slavs, 
were plundering the Greeks of Peloponnesus in the early part of the 
ninth century, as Porphyrogenitus informs us.J 

It is sometimes asked, what became of the language of the Grecized 
Slavs? If the modern Greeks are Slavs, why is not Greece now 
another Servia or Bosnia? For although the Slavic language has 
left behind it a number of names of places,§ and tinctured the Greek 



* See above, p. 301. 

f BoiSSONADE's ANECD. GlL£C. Ill, p. 174 *Ev UeXoTrowrjata, as ko\ 
avros olbas, £etve, olicei avap\£ yevrj iro\irevopeva 7ra/x7roXXa, lav rbv X^P 1 " 
apov evpelv vvv ovre pdbiov ovre Karenelyov. *A be rals aicoals irepi^elrai, o>s 
wacrt trj\a kol Kopvcpala, rvyxdvei ravra • Aaicebaipoves, 'IraXot, IleXoirovvriaioi, 
20Xa/3ii>ot, 'iXXupiol, Alyvrrrioi jeat 'lou&aiot, ovk 6\iyoi be peaov rotfrav Ka\ 
V7rofio\ipaloi • opov ra roiavra eirapiOp.ovp.eva eirrd* A poor imitation of He- 
rodotus, 8, 73 OIk€€L be rqi/ QeXoirowrjaov eOvea enrd. 

The Ma {a pis of this unknown author seems to be an imaginary person, 
suggested perhaps by the Er ("Hp) of Plat. Rep. 10, p. 614 B 'AXX' ov 
pevroi aoi, r\v b' eya>, 'AXku/ov ye diroXoyov epa>, aXX* akicipov pev dvbphs, *Hpos 
tov i Appevlov, ro yevos Uap(j>vXov • os irore ev noXepa reXevrrfcras, avaipeQevr&v 
beKaraioov r&v venp&v rjbr] bie<f>6appeva>v, vyifjS pev dvypedr], #c. r. X. 

% See above, p. 301. 

§ Examples: Tov pa, as,rj, Ghura, the ancient *Qpdvs ; from the Slavic 
yopa, mountain (opos). Topir£a, as, tj, Ghoritza, the site of the ancient 
Arjpnrpids ; from y op irf a, the diminutive of the Slavic yopa, because it is 
a little mountain, as compared with Pelion. Zayopd, as, rj, Zaghord, a town 
behind Pelion with respect to Volo ; from the Slavic fa, behind, back, and 
yopa. Z ay 6 pi, iov, ro, Zaghori, a town in Epirus; from the Russian (a- 
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with some of its own formative endings, it is not now spoken in any 
part of Greece. Questions of this sort can be asked only by those 
who are but imperfectly acquainted with the history of mediaeval 
Greece. Such persons seem to forget that language, as expressive of 
ideas, is, as it were, an artificial thing; and consequently one race 
may adopt the language of another ; and, what is more remarkable, 
the same race changes its language constantly, and usually by an 
endogenous process, so to speak. The argument from language, 
therefore, is of no weight, when it is opposed to direct historical evi- 
dence. The preservation of the Greek language would indeed be an 
extraordinary phenomenon, if we assumed that the Greek race ceased 
to exist after the great plague in the eighth century. " Languages," 
says a distinguished linguist,* " adhere so tenaciously to their native 
soil, that, in general, they can be eradicated only by the extirpation of 
th # e races that speak them." The vitality or tenacity of the Greek 
language is too well known to require any comments here. 

But the Greek race was not extirpated by the great plague. There 
is sufficient historical evidence that the Greeks (ol 'EMafoicoi) did not 
entirely disappear during the eighth century. Thus, Saint Nicephorus 
the Confessor says that, as Constantinople was all but depopulated by 
the plague, it became necessary to replenish it with people brought 
from the continental parts of the empire and from the islands.f And 
there is no proof that these new Constantinopolitans did not speak 
Greek as their vernacular tongue. Again, Porphyrogenitus tells us 
that when the Slavs of Peloponnesus rebelled against the government 
in the reign of Nicephorus, nearly two generations after the plague, 
they plundered the houses of the Greeks (t«v TpaiK&v) in their vicinity 4 
In another place he observes that the inhabitants of Matvn, a fortified 
town near Taenarum, were not Slavs ; they were descended from the 
earlier Romans (and by Romans he means Greeks). In his time they 



yopc (neuter), a place behind a mountain. KapAaj, a, 6, Kdrlas, the an- 
cient Boifirjts] from the Russian /cdpXa, a dwarf ', because the Karlas is a 
little sea or lake f 

* George P. Marsh, Lectures on the English Language, p. 25. 

f Nicephorus Constantinopo lit anus, p. 72 'EvrevBcv roiwv avoUnrov 
gx^ov rjbt) ycyowtav rr\v nokiv ravrnv KaToucigei ck toUv x<ap&v <a\ t<Si/ vrjcroav 
rrjs xmb PayfJLaiois i£ovcrlas Xacov 7r\r}6r] fierdyoiv. 

% See above, p. 301. 
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were called "EWrjves by their neighbors, because they continued to 
worship idols as late as the time of his grandfather Basil ; * "EXXijves 
in Hebraistic and Byzantine Greek being usually equivalent to gen- 
tiles, heathens, idolaters. Now it cannot be easily believed that the 
Greeks mentioned by these authors were the only Greeks in existence 
at that time. 

* PoRPHYROGENITUS, Adm. p. 224 'lareov on oi tov icdo-Tpov rrjs Matvrjs 
oliCTjTopcs ovk elo-lv cmb ttjs yeveds rav irpopprjOevrcov S/eXajSai', aXX* ck tcov ira~ 
\aiorepoov Pa>/xaio>v • oi kcu p-exP 1 T °v v ^ v n* a P a T & v €vroiri(ov "EWrfves ffpoaayo- 
pevovrai, bid to ev toIs 7rpo7ra\mois \pdvois etdaXoXarpa? elvai Kai irpoo-KVvrjTas 
rav elbd>\a>v Kara tovs naXaiovs "EWrjvas- Otnves em ttjs pao-iKelas tov doibl- 
fiov Baaikelov fiaimo'QevTes \piOTiavo\ yeyovaaiv. c O be tottos ev <» oIkovvIv 
cotiv dwbpos kcu aTrpoaobos, e\aio(f)6pos be ' o6ev Kai ttjv irapapvOlav exovai. 
AidicciTai be 6 toiovtos tottos els aicpav tov MaXea [write Taivdpov\ , rjyovv 
ineldev tov 'EfepoO irpbs TrapadaXaao'tav. 

In this extract, for MaXea we must read Taivdpov, which is beyond 
(eiceWep) Ezeron, with respect to Constantinople, the author's residence. Ac- 
cording to the " Book of the Conquest of the Morea by the Franks," Moiw; 
stood near the celebrated cave of Taenarum. Several centuries after the age 
of Pqrphyrogenitus, the French erected a fort in the vicinity of this cave, and 
named it Matvr), Md'ivrj (in two syllables), or Mdvrj. From which it would 
appear that, in the thirteenth century, of the Matvr) of Porphyrogenitus only 
the name remained. Conquest, 1677 Kai eirepao-e tov Ilaaafiav kol ebiefirj 
els Trjv Md'ivrjv* 'Ekci rjvpe orrrjXaiov (faoftepov els aKpcoTrjpi dirdva>. Atari tov 
(ipeo-e 7roXXa, eirolrjaev eva Kao-rpov, Kai Mdlvrjv to wvopaae, ovto to \eyovv 
iraKiv. 1711 Kai d(f>oTov yap eKTio-Orjvav ra Kdcrrprj ottov o~e €i7ra>, To Aevrpov 
Kai t[o0] Mi£idpa Ka\ rrjs iraKaids Matvrjs : perhaps the true reading is peyakrjs 
Mdlvrjs. 3004 To Kaorpov rrjs Movofiavids Kai rrjs peydXrjs Mdlvrjs. 8174 
'EdtljSty els t6v Mi£i6pdv, avrbv eb&Ke TTp&Tov, *AireKei ttjv Movopao-idv, Ka\ rpl- 
tov be ttjv Mdvrjv. PACHYMERES, I, p. 88, 4 Move pftao lav ', Matvrjv, 'lepaKtov, 
K. t. X. NlCEPHORUS GREG0RA8, I, p. 80, 1 Trjv tc Movepfiacrlav Kai ttjv 
irepl to. AevKTpa Malvrjv (write Matvqv) , r) Taivapla irakai irap "EWrjaiv "AKpa 
eicaXciro. PHRANTZES, p. 17, 10 Ta AevKTpa Matvrjs, rj Kai Taivapla iraKai 
"Aicoa c/caXeiro irap* "EXkrjai. Incorrectly copied from the preceding passage. 
131, 1 To AevKTpov Matvrjs-, to ottoiov Kerapla (write Taivapla) irakai [*AKpa] 
€KoXeiro. 133, 5 'Avbpovaa \eya> Kai KaXa/xdra, Mavrlveia, 'Idmrfa, Jllbrjpa 
(write Hrjbrjpo) Kai Mdvrj Kai Nyo-lv Kai SiriTakiv Kai Tpepnevr) Kai 'Actos Kai 
"NeoKa&Tpov, k. r. X. 391, 4 To AevKTpov Kai to xroXv tt)s Mdvrjs Cvyov, The ridge 
of Mane. 

At present the name Mdvrj is applied to a district comprised in the ancient 
Laconia, and including the ruins of the Byzantine and the French Matvr). 
VOL. V. 39 
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It appears, then, that when the Slavs entered Greece, in the eighth 
century, there were Greeks enough left to absorb the Slavic element, 
and to serve as a nucleus for the new race, — the Greeks of the later 
empire, and the progenitors of the modern Greeks. Of course, the 
proportion of the Slavs to the Greeks cannot be determined with any 
degree of certainty. 

It may be well to mention here the curious fact that the French, who 
held possession of Peloponnesus in the thirteenth century, had no doubt 
that those who spoke Greek were the descendants of the ancient Greeks. 
" A great while ago," said one of them, " these Romans were called 
"EXKrjvcg. They were an arrogant nation, and still are so. Their pres- 
ent name comes from Rome. And because of their arrogance and su- 
perciliousness, they have abandoned the ritual of the Church of Rome, 
and pride themselves upon being schismatics."* The speaker, how- 
ever, was a better fighter than historian or theologian. He was not 
aware of the fact that the Greeks had lost their national consciousness, 
together with their ancient religion, in the seventh century, after which 
time they regarded themselves not as Hellenes and heathens, but as 
Romans and Christians. And as to their ancient appellation (^EWtjpcs), 
it was usually employed as a term of obloquy. To infer from lan- 
guage the identity of a modern with an ancient nation, it is necessary 
to prove historically that that nation never had any other language 
since its first appearance on earth. 

When the Emperor Basil is said to have Romanized, Christianized, 
and Grecized his Slavic subjects, in the ninth century, we are not to 
suppose that he interdicted the Slavic tongue, and thus forced those 
whose vernacular it was to use the Greek. We are only to remember 
that the Slavic, when it came in contact with the Greek, was a barbar- 
ous language, an unwritten language, an uncultivated language, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, incapable of resisting the encroachments 
of its powerful neighbor, which, in addition to its full development and 
rich literature, had the advantage of being the language of the Emperor 
and of the imperial city, of the clergy, of the provincial governors, mil- 

* CONQUEST, Prolog. 794 Aiafidpreg yap \popoi rroXkoi avTrjvot ol Poo/xatoi 
"j&Wrjpes €*xav to opop.a (avaient du norri) ovt(os tovs capopd^ap. UoWa. rjarav 
aka£ovuco\, aKoprj rb Kparovo-iv. 'Atto ttjp Po>/x»/v kirrjpaa-LV to ovopa tSp Pg>- 
fiai(ov. 'Att' avrrjs rrjs d\a£ov€ias ttjp cnapaip cmov €i\av 'A(j)r)Ka<riv top opbtpap 

TTJS €KK\TJ(Tiae TTJS PSflTjS, Kol <TT€KOVP CDS l(rp.dTlKOl, flOPOl TO Kav\0 €\OVP> 
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itary commanders, judges, lawyers, physicians, schoolmasters (such as 
they were), merchants, and, above all, of the ritual of the Greek Church. 
The disappearance of the Slavic from Greece is by no means a singular 
phenomenon. The Latin forced itself upon the Dacians, and upon the 
greater part of the Celtic race ; the Egyptians and Syrians adopted the 
language of the Koran, the sacred book of their conquerors, the Sara- 
cens. And it may be added- here, that the Tz&kones and Albanians of 
Greece will probably, in less than two generations, speak good Modern 
Greek as their native tongue, if education in that country continues to 
advance at its present rate. It would seem further, that the Slavs began 
to learn Greek before the time of Basil. Thus, in the reign of Copro- 
nymus (in the eighth century) we find a Sclavonian eunuch filling the 
oecumenical see of Constantinople. This dignitary, however, was not 
remarkable for his scholarship, his forte being eating and drinking, ac- 
cording to Glycas.* 

An anecdote preserved by Porphyrogenitus seems to imply that the 
Graeco-Slavs o£ Peloponnesus prided themselves upon their lineal de- 
scent from the ancient Greeks, because they spoke Greek and went to 
the Greek Church, although their features sufficiently showed the pre- 
dominance of the Slavic element, f 

If we now suppose that, from some cause or other, the barbarians 
who occupied Cynuria after the disappearance of the original popula- 
tion, found it easier to lose their original tongue than to learn Greek 
as spoken by the Greeks, we have a plausible or probable solution of 



* Theophanes, p. 680, 7 ^r}(f)(o tov fiaaikeas x^porovciTat Nt/c^ray 6 dno 
2K\d(3(oi> evvovxos dOeo-pm irarpidpx^s KcovoTavTiPovnoXecds. GLYCAS, p. 527, 
13 Kal Tore NtKqras tis evvovxos tcl irp&ra (pepow rrapa r» Konp&vvfup firjdtp 
aKko clb&s tj €<rdi€iv Kal mveiv x €L P 0T0V€ ^ Ta1 ' irarpidpxrjS' Otiros wore to 
cvayyekiov dvaywd>arK<op iv tS #eeXXia> avrov dvri tov elnelv 'Ek tov Kara 
Mardalov, 'Ek tov Kara MarOdiov €^€<j>a)prjo-€P. *E<f) a> Kal tis tg>v rra- 
pLorapeixDv «7re, My diaipei t^v AI btydoyyov. JIpos op cKilpos €<fir] pcra 
Ovfwv, &\vap€is' to. yap 8i<j)0oyya *a\ TptyBoyya noXXa /ucret 17 ^v^i} pov. 
The full form of the sentence preceding the gospel of the day, when it is 
found in Matthew, is 'Ek tov Kara MarQaiov dyiov cvayyeXiov to dudyvcoapa, sc. 
€<rri. If the gospel is found in Mark, we have 'E/c tov Kara Mdpicop, and so 
on. The words bi(j)3oyya and TptyOoyya are used by the author of the anec- 
dote in allusion to the patriarch's being tKrerpj/xeW. 

f See above, p. 300. 
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the dialect of Tzakonia. The hypothesis that it is a remnant of the an- 
cient Doric or Pelasgic is too fantastic to merit any serious considera- 
tion. It may not be amiss to state here, that all the Byzantine writers 
of whom we have any knowledge are silent on the subject of the Tza- 
konic dialect, properly so called.* 

Nothing satisfactory has been proposed in relation to the etymology 
of the word TCd/caves, the name of the inhabitants of Tfajcowia or 
TCcucoovia. It occurs for the first time in authors of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Pachymeres, Gregoras, and the anonymous writer already 
alluded to, regard it as a corruption of Aa/cwes ; and naturally enough 
confound the modern Tzakones with the ancient Laeones.f It must he 
borne in mind, however, that Byzantine etymologists unsupported by 
higher authority are entitled to little or no credit. Pedants capable of 
deriving TpaiK6s from TpdpiKos J will have no difficulty in forming T&Kapeg 
from Ad/ccaves, KavKwes, or Kiicoves. The Tz&kones of the above-men- 
tioned authors are apparently the modern Map tares. According to 
Curopalates, a writer probably of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
the name T&Kopes was used at Constantinople in the sense of garrison.% 

* For Tzakonic words and inflections, and ingenious speculations concern- 
ing the origin of this dialect, see Leake's Researches in Greece, p. 196 
(London, 1814). Travels in the Morea, Vol. II. p. 505 (London, 1830). Pe- 
loponnesiaca, p. 304 (London, 1846). Thiersch's Article on the Tzakonic 
Dialect, in the Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Munich, 
1832. 

t Pachymeres, I, 309 "AAXoi re irXeta-roi in tw AaK&pap, ovs Kal T(d- 
kcdvcls irapafydeipopres cXeyop, ovs e/c re Mopeov Kal tSdv Svo-ik&p ap.a /ieV 
ttoXXovs, afia be Ka\ fiaxifiovs cLpa yvuaigi ko\ reKPots els KotparapriPoinroXip p.e- 
T&Ki&v 6 Kparav [Michael Palaeologus]. Niceph. Gregoras, I, 98, 10 
2vprjv Be rovrots ko.1 crparos ev vols ottXois OaXdmos, AaKaopes aprt npoo-eX- 
Bopres ck ILe\o7rovv7]o-ov r$ /3acriXeI, ovs rj koipt) irapaq^Beipaa-a yXa>o~o-a T£aKa>- 
vas peToavoixao-ev. BoiSSONADE's Anecd. Gr^C. Ill, p. 164 Bcfiapfidpavrai 
ye oi AaKCDves Kal vvv KeKXrjprai TgaKoaves* 

X PORPHYROGENITUS, Them. 1, 4, p. 25, 9 Ta 8e 7rpos rrjp OaXao-vav Kal 
ttjv Kv£utov KaroiKovai, $pvyes re Kal TpaiKol, diro rov irora^ov TpavUov ttjp opo- 
ftaaiap irXovrrio-apres- 

§ CUROPALATES, p. 12,4 c O OTparo7reMpxr)S rap Tfaicopap (sic). 27, 5 Tov 
OTparoTrebdpxov rap T£aKopa>p. 37, 10 Eira evpia-KOprat (se trouvenf) oi 6pop.a- 
£6p.epoi T£dxopes <j>€popres koI ovtol mXaTUtia. 42, 18 'O o-rparoTreddpxrjs ran 
T^aKOPcop empeXelrat ra>p els tcl Kaorpa evpio-Kop.€P<op (qui se trouvent) <pvXd- 
i-€<op, olrtpes T^dicopes opop.d£oprai. 
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In a work attributed to Porphyrogenitus, T{ck<ov€s (with an E) corre- 
sponds to the t£cikopcs of Curopalates.* The " Book of the Conquest of 
the Morea by the Franks," the author of which seems to be well 
acquainted with the topography of Peloponnesus, always distinguishes 
between T£aKa>j>i'a or TfaKama and the different parts of Laconia.f And 
there is no reason for supposing that its Tzakonia did not comprise the 
Tzakonid of the present day. 

It will be asked, also, If the majority of the continental and penin- 
sular Greeks are essentially Grecized Slavs, do they resemble physi- 
cally and mentally the acknowledged Slavs of Turkey and Austria ? 
Is there no external difference between the Servians, for instance, and 
the present inhabitants of Peloponnesus? In order to answer this 
simple question, it must be first observed that there are many varieties 
of modern Greeks, although the species is sufficiently distinct. Assum- 
ing that most of the Greek islanders are the best representatives of the 
ancient Greek stock, it may safely be said that the Greek type is not 
often to be met with among the lowlanders of continental and penin- 
sular Greece. Many of them may be taken for Southern Slavs, and 
many more for Albanians. In fact, the bulk of the rural population of 
Argolis, Megaris, and Attica is confessedly Albanian. On the other 
hand, many Southern Slavs may pass for continental Greeks, if they 
happen to speak Modern Greek with sufficient accuracy. In short, the 
modern Greeks are not a homogeneous people. And here the over- 
curious will ask further, Were all the ancient Greeks alike? Was 
there no physiological difference between the Dorians and Macedoni- 
ans? Could the Dolopes and Dryopes be easily distinguished from 
the Ionians or the Thessalians ? How much resemblance was there 
between the Hellenes and the surrounding barbarians ? Questions like 



* PORPHYROGENITUS, Cer. 696, 7 'E£ hv Kai TCeicavcs a<t>opi£ovrai efe 
ra KaoTpa. 

t Conquest, 610 "Egrj <£ic {fiefs) tov eboSrjo-av va exn '* r h v T(aK»viav. 
736 To pepos yap rrjs Tfa*ca)vtas kcu fi€XP l c ' s TO *EXoy Kai cKeure els to. BariKa 
Kai ety ttjv Movofiacriav 'EvravOa rjkBav oi apxovres rrjs AaKodaipopias (sic), 
'Q&avras yap tov 'A/ivxXtov ottov *T\av tais irpovoitus rovs {feuds, fiefs, fees) , 
'EKeio-e els rr\v TfaKcovidV. 3279 'H TfafcoiuA, ra BartKa, Ka\ twv lKkaf$<ov 6 
dpoyyos* 4288 *E8pa/zav ra <^ovaara tov to. Bdruca, to "EXo?, Km p^xpis '* 
ttjv Movoftaatav eKovpaefyav tov tottov • *A7ravTov tov TapddXefiov Kai o\rjv ttjv 
T£aKG>viav. 
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these cannot be satisfactorily answered at the present day. The fol- 
lowing facts, however, seem to bear upon this point. 

When Xerxes was on his way to Greece, some Greek spies were 
sent to Sardis, the capital of Lydia, to observe the movements of his 
army.* This simple incident implies either that a Greek could not be 
easily distinguished from an Asian, and therefore the Greek spies ran 
no risk of being detected by their features ; or that many Greeks 
might easily be taken for Lydians, Phrygians, Mysians, Carians, and 
so forth. Had there been any marked difference between the Greeks 
and the nations of Asia Minor, these men would not have ventured 
upon such an undertaking. It may be said, however, that the Persians 
might have taken them for Ionians, in which case they would not have 
molested them, since the Asiatic Ionians at that time were compelled 
to side with the great king. 

Again, when the Greek army under Xenophon were deliberating, in 
the vicinity of Babylon, about their return to Greece, a Lydian spy in 
the employ of the Persians, calling himself Apollonides, and speaking 
the Boeotic dialect, endeavored to persuade the Greeks to surrender to 
the king. Most of the commanders, it would seem, took him for a 
Greek, and told him that he was a disgrace to Greece for proposing 
such a cowardly measure. " I warrant you he is not a Greek," ex- 
claimed Agasias ; " he is a Lydian, for his ears are bored " ; — which 
implies that the Lydians were in the habit of wearing ear-rings, a 
practice discountenanced by the Greeks.t 

During the most flourishing period of Athens, supposititious children 
were not uncommon; the Athenian matrons sometimes exchanging 
babes with their female slaves, if the infant of the slave was a boy, 
and that of the mistress a girl. Occasionally the lady would buy a 
newly born child from some slave, and make her husband believe that 
she was its true mother, and he its true father.}: Now the slaves of 



* Her. 7, 145 seq. 

f Xen. Anab. 3, 1, 26 (17) seq. Compare Dion Chrysostom. Or. 32, 
p. 654, ear-rings worn by Lydian and Phrygian girls and boys. 

J Eur. Ale. 647 Ovk ?j<rff ap opB&s rovbc cro>/xaros 7rar^p, Ovfi* 17 tckciv 
(f)d<rKov(ra Kai K€K\rjp.€vq Mrjrrjp fi enure ' dovkiov f? d(j> alpxLTos MaorraJ yvvaucos 
aijs V7reP\r]6r)v XdBpa. ARIST. Thesm. 570 Ovb* as (rv, rrjs bovXrjs reKovarrjs 
appev fira <ravrjj TovB* vireftdXov, to <tov be Bvydrpiov iraprJKas avrfj. 508 
'Eripav 6* eyaJft*, 17 '(Jmutkcv oobiveiv yvvrj Ac^' rjfiepas, €<os eirpiaTO iraibiou. 
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Athens, as a rule, were not Greeks; they were barbarians, such as 
Phrygians, Carians, Thracians. And yet their children could not be 
distinguished from those of the descendants of the Autochthones. 
The obvious inference is, either that there was no great difference be- 
tween the exterior of the Hellenes and that of the neighboring races, 
or that many barbarians might be taken for Greeks, and many Greeks 
for barbarians. 

Professor Bond exhibited a diagram of the outline of the 
head of the great Comet of 1858, compared with a parabola 
having its focus at the nucleus, and its axis coincident with 
the initial axis of the tail, the curve touching the outline at 
its apex. 

In this position the two curves should coincide, if we suppose the 
paths of the particles forming the tail, after being emitted with equal 
initial velocity in all directions from the nucleus, to be determined by 
the repulsive force of the sun, alone, or in conjunction with a repulsion 
from the nucleus, sensible only at a small distance from it.* 

The Plate represents a group of normal outlines of the head of the 
Comet, with the position of the nucleus corresponding to each, deter- 
mined from actual observations for the dates September 17 and 30, and 
October 7 and 14, 1858. The second group shows the curve of a para- 
bola having its focus at the nucleus, and enclosing the normal outline of 
the Comet on October 4, with the curve of a catenary imposed upon it. 
The approximation of the latter to the outline of the Comet is remarka- 
ble. On the other hand, the divergence of the parabola is decided, 
and shows the necessity of some modification of the above hypotheses. 

The existence of an atmosphere holding the particles in suspension 
previously to their being driven off into the tail would tend to contract 
its outline, and afford in this particular a nearer agreement with the ob- 
served figure ; a similar effect would be produced if we suppose the 
initial velocity of the particles, on leaving the vicinity of the nucleus, 
to diminish when the angle between the direction of emission and that 
of the sun increases ; or, again, if the direction of emission from the 
nucleus is limited to a comparatively small range on either side of 
the sun. 



* Bredichin, Astron. Nach. 1291, p. 292. Norton, Am. Jour, of Science, 
XXVII. p. 87 ; XXIX. p. 384. 
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The observed outlines of the head of the Comet have been obtained 
by tracing the curve of the outer edge, and the place of the nucleus, 
upon slips of mica laid over the original drawings. The curves were 
then collected in groups and reduced to a common scale, and finally 
combined in normals. On comparing the groups, it was found that 
there was scarcely any change in the character of the apparent out- 
line during the interval from August 24 to November 12, covered by 
the observations. From this it would seem that there was an actual 
change in the figure of the Comet itself, since the alteration of the in- 
clination of the axis to the line of vision, which intervened, must other- 
wise have occasioned a considerable variation in the apparent figure, 
due to perspective foreshortening. 

The original number of groups was six, subsequently reduced to 
four normals, as represented on the plate. At the date of the normal 
for September 30, the day of perihelion passage, the apparent figure was 
nearly that afforded by a section through the axis of the tail. 

The drawings employed were made at the following places : — 



Copenhagen, 


wt.= 3. 


Aug. 24, 31 ; Sept. 3, 23, 26, 28, 
29, 30 ; Oct. 1, 5, 6. 


Munich, 


wt. = 2. 


Oct. 3, 4, 7, 10, 14, 16, 18. 


Markree, 


wt. = 3. 


Sept. 20, 28 ; Oct. 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 

16. 
Sept. 22, 28 ; Oct. 1, 4, 6, 9, 12. 


Altona, 


wt. = 2. 


Dessau, 


wt=l. 


Oct. 4, 10. 


Rome, Collegio Romano, 


wt = l. 


Sept. 4, 11, 16, 22, 29; Oct. 2, 4, 
8,9,11,13,15,17,18,19,22. 


Melbourne, Australia, 


wt. = 2. 


Oct. 12, 13, 14, 24; Nov. 7, 12. 


Poulkova, 


wt. = 3. 


Sept. 12,16,18,22,24,25,30; 
Oct. 5, 7, 8, 9, 13. 


Cambridge, England, 


wt. = 2. 


Sept. 27, 30 ; Oct. 2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
11, 15, 16. 


Haddenham, England, 


wt. = 3. 


Sept. 24; Oct. 5, 8, 11, 17. 


Greenwich, England, 


wt. = 3. 


Oct. 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 11, 15. 


Hamilton College, N. Y., 


wt. = 3. 


Oct 7, 10, 15, 17. 


Bradstones, Liverpool, Eng 


,,wt.==3. 


Sept. 12 ; Oct. 3, 4, 5, 8. 


Observatory of Harv. Coll. 


, wt. = 3. 


Sept. 8, 20, 24, 25, 28 ; Oct. 2, 6, 
8,9,10,11,15, 18, 19. 


Geneva, 


wt.= 2. 


Sept. 26 ; Oct. 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 13, 
14, 15. 



W u cl eu s 



Sept I7 n ' 

Sepl 30 Ul w-36 

Oct, 7$ w 76 

Oct ]4 U ' w 63 
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A similar deviation from the parabolic figure is presented in the out- 
lines of the head of the Comet of July, 1861, and in numerous other 
instances. The strongest case of divergence occurs in the singularly 
well-defined contour of the external envelope of the Comet of June, 
1860. 



Five hundredth meeting. 

November 13, 1861. — Statute Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read various letters of ac- 
knowledgment of the reception of recent publications of the 
Academy. 

The President presented a letter from the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Boston Athenaeum, offering a renewal of the 
lease held by the Academy for three years ensuing. Voted, 
that the Finance Committee be empowered to renew the lease 
upon the terms offered. 

Professor Eustis having declined to serve upon the Rum- 
ford Committee, Professor William B. Rogers was nominated 
and appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Jules Marcou, of Boston, was elected a Fellow of the Acad- 
emy, in Class II. Section 1. 

Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge, in Class III. Section 2. 

Truman H. Safford, of Cambridge, in Class I. Section 2. 

Hon. Benjamin F. Thomas, in Class III. Section 1. 

Chief Justice George T. Bigelow, of Boston, in Class III. 
Section 1. 

The following, nominated by the Council, were elected As- 
sociate Fellows : — 

J. M. Gilliss, U. S. N., Director in charge of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, Washington, in Class I. Section 2. 

J. M. Ordway, of Manchester, New Hampshire, in Class I. 
Section 3. 

Professor James Hadley, Jr., of Yale College, in Class III. 
Section 2. 

vol. v. 40 



